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Congressional Quiz 





THE NATO ALLIANCE 


Future strength and power of the North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization will be weighed at the December 
meeting of heads of government of NATO nations at 


Paris. How’s your NATO background? Try for 8 
points. 
1. Q--True or false: By its 1949 approval of the 


th 


NATO treaty, Congress gave up its constitutional 
prerogative to declare war. (1 point) 


A--False. The NATO agreement specified that an 
armed attack against one NATO nation in Europe 
or North America would be regarded as an attack 
against all NATO countries. But it also stated 
that the provisions of the treaty were to be carried 
out by the signers in accordance with their various 
constitutional processes. 


Q--NATO, by title, is an organization of North 
Atlantic nations, but four of the 15 NATO countries 
are not, strictly speaking, Atlantic nations. Name 
them. (4 points) 


A--Greece, Italy and Turkey are NATO countries 
bordering on the MediterraneanSea. Luxembourg 
has no seacoast. 


Q--NATO headquarters are in: (a) New York; 
(b) Ottawa; (c) Paris; (d) Moscow? (1 point) 


A--(c). And military headquarters are a short 
distance outside Paris. 


4. Q--True or false: 


West Germany became a 
NATO member in May, 1955, but did not con- 
tribute its first troops to NATO forces until two 
years later. (1 point) 


A--True, Germany’s initial contribution of troops 
came in July, 1957. 


Q--Four Americans have held the post of Supreme 
Allied Commander of NATO forces in Europe. 
Name them. (4 points) 


A--Gen. Dwight D, Eisenhower, 1951-52; Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, 1952-53; Gen. Alfred M, 
Gruenther, 1953-56; Gen. Lauris Norstad suc- 
ceeded Gruenther on Nov. 20, 1956, and currently 
holds the post. 


Q--Secretary-General of NATO is: (a) Paul- 
Henri Spaak; (b) Lord Ismay; (c) Dag Ham- 
marskjold? (1 point) 


A--(a), Spaakis aformer Belgian Prime Minister 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. He also was 
chairman of the European Recovery Program, 


. Q--True or false: The United States has military 


bases in all NATO countries. (1 point) 


A--False. Among the NATO nations without U.S. 
military installations are Portugal, Belgium, 
Norway and Denmark. 











Check your Congressional Quarterly Almanacs for additional details and background information on the 


news of Congress appearing in the Weekly Reports. Published since 1944, the 


CQ Almanac is fully indexed and cross referenced, 
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Presidential Report 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER RESUMES ACTIVITY FOLLOWING ATTACK 


In the 10 days following his Nov. 25 cerebral occlu- 
sion, or mild stroke, President Eisenhower resumed ac- 
tivity on a restricted schedule. Daily medical bulletins 
-- each describing his progress as excellent -- were dis- 
continued Dec. 3. White House Press Secretary James C., 
Hagerty Dec. 3 said there had been nochange in physici- 
ans’ earlier statements that the President would require 
several weeks of rest and ‘‘substantially decreased ac- 
tivity.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 1273) 

Following is a daily summary of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
activities and related White House developments: 

@ Nov. 25 -- President Eisenhower suffered what was 
first described as a ‘‘chill’’ after going to National Air- 
port to greet King Mohamed V of Morocco. 

@ Nov. 26 -- Medical bulletins said the President had 
suffered a cerebral occlusion which resulted in a ‘‘slight’’ 
speech impairment. Mr. Eisenhower’s physical condition 
was normal, they said, and his reasoning powers were 
not affected. The bulletins called his condition ‘‘mild and 
transitory in nature,’’ but said it would ‘‘require a period 
of rest and substantially decreased activity estimated at 
several weeks,”’ 

Vice President Richard M, Nixon, accompanied by 
Attorney General William P, Rogers, spent seven hours 
and 40 minutes at the White House, but did not see the 
President. On leaving Nixon said there had been no dele- 
gation of Presidential authority, but the President would 
be bothered as little as possible. 

@ Nov. 27 -- During the day Mr. Eisenhower signed 
some official documents, met for 15 minutes with Nixon 
and Assistant to the President Sherman Adams, Later 
he conferred informally with King Mohamed and Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles. Hagerty said the President 
was amused by a continuing ‘‘slight difficulty’’ in pro- 
nouncing hard words, 

Nixon, holding his first White House news conference, 
said the President had authorized himto preside over the 
following week’s meetings of the Cabinet and National Se- 
curity Council, as well as at the Dec. 3-4 meetings with 
Congressional leaders. ‘‘I want to scotch once and for 
all,’’ Nixon said, ‘‘any reports that the President is in a 
condition that would make it necessary for himto consider 
resigning.”’ 

Rogers said he had advised the White House formally 
that Mr. Eisenhower’s illness ‘‘presented no legal prob- 
lems which would call for any consideration of possible 
delegation of Presidential powers.’’ Rogers said he had 
given the opinion ‘‘in response to a question by members 
of the President’s staff and after a full discussion with 
the President’s physician.”’ 

®@ Nov. 28 -- Continuing his ‘‘excellent’’ progress, the 
President attended Thanksgiving church services and a 
family dinner at the White House. Hagerty said Mr. 
Eisenhower still might attend the NATO meeting, provided 
his doctors consented. Otherwise, Hagerty said, the Pres- 
ident would ask Nixon to head the United States delegation. 
Hagerty said the President’s doctors had assured him 
“that there is no indication of general arteriosclerosis 
in the President.’’ 
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Disability 

Senate Republican Leader William F, Knowland 
(Calif.) Dec. 1 said Congress must face up to the 
problem of Presidential disability. Knowland said 
there was no reason for Mr. Eisenhower to resign, 
adding: ‘‘The President is the judge ofhis capabili- 
ties. I am sure he would not continue to carry on the 
burdens of his office unless he felt fully capable of 
doing so.”’ 

Chairman Emanuel Celler of the House Judiciary 
Committee Nov. 29 said he thought Congress would 
enact Presidential disability legislation within 60 
days after it convened jan. 7. Celler said he foresaw 
no opposition to a measure making the Vice Presi- 
dent the sole judge of the President’s inability to 
hold office. 

Rep. Adam C, Powell Jr. (DN.Y.), who supported 
Mr. Eisenhower in 1956, Nov. 28 urged the President 
to ‘‘withdraw immediately’’ from office. Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D Ore.) Dec. 4 also urged him to resign. 








Nixon called at the White House in the morning ‘‘to 

see if there are any loose ends that I can take care of,”’ 

®@® Nov. 29 -- Mr. Eisenhower motored to his Gettys- 

burg, Pa., farm for an indefinite stay. Earlier he had 

conferred with aides at the White House and signed more 
official documents. 

Nixon spent most of the day at the White House, where 
he discussed legislative and budget problems with Adams, 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson and Marion B, 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. 

@ Nov. 30 -- The President watched the Army-Navy 
football game on television with family and friends. 

Nixon and Dulles spent more than two hours at Dulles’ 
home discussing foreign policy proposals to be put before 
Congressional leaders at the White House meetings. 

@ Dec. 1 -- President Eisenhower drove about the 
Gettysburg battlefield and paid a brief visit to a country 
store. Hagerty said the President would returnto Wash- 
ington the following day for the Cabinet meeting. 

@ Dec. 2 -- Upon his return to Washington, Mr, Eisen- 
hower met with the full Cabinet for one hour and 40 
minutes, then conferred privately with Dulles and spent 
15 minutes practicing golf shots on the White House lawn. 
Nixon presided over the remainder of the Cabinet meeting. 

®@ Dec. 3 -- The President spent seven and ahalf hours 
in his office including: two and ahalf hours at a meeting 
of 31 Democratic and Republican Congressional leaders, 
and conferences with Dr. James R, Killian Jr., the Presi- 
dent’s scientific assistant, and Nixon. 

After the legislative conference, House Republican 
Leader Joseph W. Martin Jr. (Mass.) was asked if he 
noticed any difference in the President’s speech as a re- 
sult of Mr. Eisenhower’s illness. ‘‘I wouldn’t have noticed 
it if he hadn’t mentioned it,’’ Martin said. ‘‘He said he 
didn’t want to speak too long because he had some diffi- 
culty in speaking.’’ 
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PRESIDENT DISCUSSES 1958 PROGRAM WITH CONGRESS LEADERS 


The Administration outlined some of its foreign policy 
and domestic legislative proposals to Congressional 
leaders in two days of White House meetings Dec. 3 and 4. 
Discussions on Dec. 3, with both Democratic and Republi- 
can leaders, dealt primarily with defense and foreign 
policy legislation. Only Republicans met Dec. 4 to dis- 
cuss fiscal policies and domestic programs. 

Those attending the meetings reported few final de- 
cisions had been made for 1958 and the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, except that there would be no reduction in 
taxes and the Administration hoped to maintain a bal- 
anced budget of about $71.8 billion while increasing de- 
fense expenditures by about $2 billion. 

These were the subjects discussed and the conclu- 
sions reported by Congressmen attending the meetings: 


Bipartisan Session Dec. 3 


@ DEFENSE -- An increase of $2 billion was proposed 
for the Defense Department which is expected to spend, 
in new and old funds, $38.4 billion in fiscal 1958. Most 
of the increase would be for missiles and antisubmarine 
equipment. Included in the reported increase was about 
$300 million for military pay raises. The Defense De- 
partment in 1957 received a total of $33.7 billion in new 
funds. (Weekly Report, p. 936) 

@ MUTUAL SECURITY -- A total of $3.9 billion for 
fiscal 1959, including $1.8 billion in military aid and $2.1 
billion in economic aid and technical assistance. Con- 
gress appropriated $2.8 billion in new funds and the use 
of $667 million in unobligated funds for the program in 
1957. (Weekly Report, p. 1058) 

@ FOREIGN TRADE -- The Administration would press 
for a five-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act which expires June 30, 1958, and for U.S. 
membership in the Organization for Trade Cooperation, 
the administering arm for the General Agreements on 
Tariff and Trade. Some further enlargment of the Presi- 
dent’s trade and tariff authority also may be requested, 
such as the right to cut tariffs 5 percent annually. 

@ ATOMIC SECRECY -- Amendments to the 1954 Atom- 
ic Energy Act to permit the sharing of design and fabri- 
cation details of nuclear weapons with friendly countries 
on the basis of bilateral agreements. Also to be re- 
quested: Sharing of details on nuclear weapons handling 
equipment, nuclear propulsion and permission for nuclear 
weapons to be stockpiled under NATO supervision for 
NATO use. (Weekly Report, p. 1207) 

® USIA -- Intensified and improved propaganda through 
the U.S. Information Agency, with emphasis onthe Ameri- 
can way of life and a reductionin anti-Communist propa- 
ganda, (Weekly Report, p. 1269) 

The meeting was attended by 31 Congressmen from 
both parties. President Eisenhower opened the meeting 
and presided for a total of two and a half hours. Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon presided at other times. The 
meeting also was attended by Adlai E. Stevenson, titular 
head of the Democratic party, in his role as a State De- 
partment consultant on the Dec. 16 NATO meeting. 


Republican Conference Dec. 4 


@ FISCAL POLICY -- Republican leaders were told 
the Administration hoped to keep a balanced budget, but 
could not give any assurances of success, There might 
not be any need for an increase in the national debt limit 
of $275 billion, nor for increased taxes, Current tax 
rates would remain and corporate and excise taxes would 
have to be extended. f 

@ ACREAGE RESERVE -- Elimination of $500 million 
for the acreage reserve section of the soil bank is under 
consideration. 

@ POSTAL RATES -- Congress will be asked again to 
raise postal rates. (Weekly Report, p. 980) 

@ PAY RAISES -- A pay increase for all Government 
workers was discussed, but no final decision was reached, 
(Weekly Report, p. 1097) 

@ EDUCATION -- No mention was made of Federal aid 
for school construction, but the need for more and better 
science training was discussed with no decision an- 
nounced, 

@ Also discussed were small business problems, 
domestic use of atomic energy, veterans affairs and 
defense mobilization. No decisions were announced; 
President Press Secretary James C. Hagerty said there 
would be further meetings with Congressional leaders at 
which the Administration would detail its legislative 
proposals. 

President Eisenhower presided over the meeting for 
about four hours, leaving Nixon to preside over the rest 
of the session. 


Comments 


4 

Democrats generally complained of a ‘‘lack of 
urgency”’ in the Administration’s proposals; Republicans 
expressed satisfaction with what they were told, partic- 
ularly at the possibility of a balanced budget. Some of 
the comments: 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) 
-- The Administration needs ‘‘a greater dose of urgency.”’ 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) -- Hoped the 
Administration leaders ‘‘recognize the urgency of the 
situation (in regard to Russia).... Theytalked a lot about 
what they were doing, but it didn’t seemtoo immediate.”’ 

Senate Minority Leader William F. Knowland (R 
Calif.) -- Saw no evidence of complacency at the meeting; 
no one ‘‘discounted’’ the Soviet threat. 

Sen. J. William Fulbright (D Ark.), second ranking 
Democrat on the Foreign Affairs Committee -- ‘‘I ex- 
pected a more vigorous reaction to the developments on 
sputnik and all that it implies.” 

Rep. John F, Taber (R N.Y.), ranking Republican on 
the House Appropriations Committee -- He would be ‘‘sur- 
prised, on the basis of what weheard,’’ if defense spend- 
ing reached $39 billion in fiscal 1959, 

House Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin Jr. (R 
Mass.) -- ‘‘No surprises, and no commitments asked for 
or given. Everything was harmonious.”’ 
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STEVENSON DECLINES NATO BID 


Adlai E, Stevenson, Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1952 and 1956, Dec. 3 declined an invitation from 
President Eisenhower to be present at the Dec. 16 Paris 
meeting of NATO heads of governments. Stevenson said 
he would not attend ‘‘unless there are compelling devel- 
opments’” because he would be in a position ‘‘without 
authority and necessarily identified with decisions I might 
not always agree with and could not publicly oppose.’’ 

Stevenson Nov. 12 accepted a consultant post in 
shaping Administration programs for the meeting. Since 
that time he has worked with Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles and other officials. (Weekly Report, p. 1248) 

Dulles said he regretted that Stevenson did not feel 
he could ‘‘appropriately’’ attend the session. He said the 
President had asked him to express their joint apprecia- 
tion ‘‘of Governor Stevenson’s contribution of time and 
effort to the development of this Government’s position 
for the forthcoming NATO meeting.’’ The White House 
said Stevenson’s ‘‘constructive suggestions have been and 
will be most helpful.’’ Stevenson Dec. 3 had met with 
President Eisenhower, at which time the President in- 
vited him to attend the NATO meeting, and later attended 
the Administration’s briefing of Democratic and Repub- 
lican Congressional leaders, (Weekly Report, p. 1286) 


REED RESIGNS FROM COMMISSION 


Former Supreme Court Justice Stanley F, Reed Dec. 
3 resigned as a member and chairman of the Civil 
Rights Commission. He said remaining on the commis- 
sion would be incompatible with his obligation to the 
judiciary. President Eisenhower, who appointed Reed to 
the post Nov. 7, accepted his resignation promptly and 
did not name a successor. (Weekly Report, p. 1248) 

Reed said he had permitted his desire to be of 
service ‘‘to blind me to the weightier harmful effects’’ 
on the impartiality of the Federal judiciary system. 
Although Reed had retired from the Court after 19 years 
of service, he remains available for duty in other 
Federal courts. 


FEDERAL LOAN INTEREST RATES 


Chairman J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.) of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee Dec. 2 announced his 
opposition to a bill (S 2427) backed bythe Administration 
to raise the interest rates onGovernment loans. (Weekly 
Report, p. 1212) Fulbright said S 2427 would raise rates 
on Rural Electrification Loans, Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration disaster loans, Small Business Administration 
disaster loans, Housing and Home Finance Corp. college 
housing loans, Public Housing Administration loans and 
Veterans Administration home loans. 

Fulbright said he opposed the bill because: 

‘It would give the Adininistration a virtual blank 
check to fix interest rates on Government lending pro- 
grams.’’ The bill could be used ‘‘to stop or cripple’’ 
these programs, 

The programs were set up because the need existed 
for low-cost loans outside the regular money market; 
the bill would permit the interest rate to be tied to the 
money market. 

It would put more burdens on the farmer while 
‘farm prices continue in depression.”’ 

By increasing college housing loans, S 2427 would 
‘cripple one of the few Federal programs for expanding 
college education facilities.”’ 
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Around the Capitol - 2 
1958 TAXES, EXPENDITURES 


House leaders who must pass on any tax cut in 1958 
generally agree there will be none in light of increased 
expenses necessary for national security purposes. House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) Dec. 2 said he did not see 
much prospect for a ‘‘significant’’ tax cut, although the 
House Ways and Means Committee would continue its 
scheduled hearings on possible tax law revisions. 

Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (D Ark.), second ranking Demo- 
crat on the tax-writing Ways and Means Committee and 
Chairman of its Internal Revenue Taxation Subcommittee, 
Dec. 2 told the Tax Foundation Inc, at New York City that 
newest Congressional estimates indicated total tax re- 
ceipts for fiscal 1958 would be $1.3 billion less than the 
most recent budget Bureau estimates. (Weekly Report, 
p. 1151) Mills said there might be no surplus for fiscal 
1958, ending June 30, and possibilities of adeficit existed. 
The only hope of a realistic and reasonable tax reduction, 
he said, depended on ‘‘whether our economic growth 
proceeds more rapidly than the expansion of Government 
spending.”’ 

Rep. Daniel A, Reed (R N.Y.), ranking Republican on 
the Ways and Means Committee, Dec. 3 said there must 
be a budget surplus of $2-$3 billion before any worthwhile 
tax cut could be made, ChairmanClarence Cannon (D Mo.) 
of the House Appropriations Committee Dec, 3 com- 
mented: ‘‘Heavy taxes are what is balancing the budget 
now. You can’t keep the budget balanced if you reduce 
taxes,”’ 

Hints that the fiscal 1959 budget, now in preparation, 
might not be balanced came Dec, 2 from Secretary of 
Treasury Robert A, Anderson. He told a New York City 
dinner of the Advertising Council that despite the impor- 
tance of having a balanced budget ‘‘we cannot indulge in 
prejudgment...nor adhere to absolute rigidity.’’ 


BENSON DENIES RESIGNATION 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson Dec. 3 told 
a news conference he had no intention of resigning, des- 
pite some demands that hedoso, (Weekly Report, p.1222) 

Benson, who asserted a ‘‘statement...of resolution’’ 
he read was ‘‘cleared...with no one,’’ said ‘‘my personal 
plans are to continue as Secretary of Agriculture, In 
September the President asked metostayon. I agreed to 
do so. Nothing that I know of has come up to change this 

..’ He said tentative recommendations for a1958 farm 
program submitted by him had been approved by the 
President and the Cabinet, and he had ‘‘every evidence of 
the support’’ of Vice President Richard M, Nixon and 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams. 

Benson outlined seven points he said were ‘‘the things 
this Administration stands for:’’ Freedom to plant, 
freedom for farmers to make their own management 
decisions, removing undesirable controls, building do- 
mestic and overseas farm markets, putting food in 
stomachs instead of storage, helping farmers to help 
themselves and using ‘‘ability to produce abundance for 
the blessing it really is.’’ 

He said price-fixing and production controls would 
not cure the farmproblem, and that he would seek another 
year’s extension of the law permitting the sale of sur- 
pluses abroad for foreign currencies, meanwhile urging 
Congress to increase to $1.5 million the amount of farm 
stocks to be sold abroad. (Weekly Report, p. 1113, 1261) 
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Around the Capitol - 3 


SCIENCE GROUP REPORTS 


President Eisenhower Nov. 26 received a second 
interim report from his 20-man Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers headed by Dr. Howard L. Bevis, president 
emeritus of Ohio State University. The report urged a 
step-up in U.S. scientific training to place the Nation’s 
scientists on a par with ‘‘Russian scientists and tech- 
nologists who are highly competent and productive. They 
constitute a challenge which we cannot ignore.’’ The 
committee said it would cosponsor, with local groups 
throughout the Nation, a series of 30 ‘‘utilizationclinics”’ 
aimed at the conservation and effective use of the existing 
supply of scientists and engineers. (Weekly Report, 
p. 1268) 

The President Nov. 29 said the report ‘‘presents a 
clear picture of the large problems that confront us in 
building the Nation’s potential in science and engineering 
and it makes pertinent suggestions for action to help solve 
these problems.’’ The President urged scientific leaders 
to ‘‘now use the competent guidance provided bythe report 
and plan and undertake such action as may be appropriate 
to their aims.”’ 

The committee said it was ‘‘deeply perturbed lest 
our major response to this challenge be in total applica- 
tion of our scientific effort to meet purely military needs, 
for Russian advances in other technological fields present 
an equally grave threat.,.."" The group said it was 
‘fequally concerned about the failure of the American 
public to recognize the long-term implications of the 
inadequacy of science and mathematics education and by 
its inclination to regard temporary improvements in the 
manpower supply as permanent panaceas.”’ 

The committee ‘‘was convinced that a real and 
permanent improvement in the quality of teaching depends 
on a substantial rise in the social and economic scale of 
teachers.’”’ It urged pay raises for teachers. 


SCIENCE COMMITTEE REVAMPED 


Presidential Press Secretary James C, Hagerty Nov. 
29 announced transfer of the Science Advisory Committee 
from the Office of Defense Mobilization to the White 
House executive offices, and its renaming as the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee. Hagerty said the 
shift was to make possible a closer working relationship 
between the group, the President, and Dr. James R, 
Killian Jr., Presidential Assistant for Science and 
Technology. Five new members also were named to the 
Committee, bringing to 17 the total membership. (Weekly 
Report, p. 1248) 


MISSILE PROGRAM 


Senate Republican Leader William F. Knowland 
(Calif.) Nov. 30 said the United States could regain the 
lead in the missile program ‘‘without either new taxes or 
deficit financing’’ by the following actions: authorizing 
Missiles Director William M. Holaday to transfer funds 
from one armed service to another; shifting between $1- 
$2 billion from other budgetary items into the missiles 
program, and ending inter-service rivalry by assuring the 
flow of all missile development information among the 
armed services. Knowland told a news conference he 
believed Holaday’s authority could be extended by the 
President. If not, Congress should pass the necessary 
legislation, he said. (Weekly Report, p. 1261) 





Scientists in Congress 


Congress increasingly will be asked to legislate 
on matters concerning the natural sciences, but only 
two Members of Congress can claim any extensive 
scientific training, aCongressional Quarterly survey 
disclosed. 

Rep. John A, Blatnik (D Minn.) received a 
Bachelor of Education degree in 1935 from Winona 
(Minn.) State Teachers College where he specialized 
in the sciences. Later he taught chemistry and 
mathematics in Minnesota rural and high schools. 
Blatnik’s office said he had been interested in con- 
tinuing his work in the field of biochemistry, but 
economic difficulties in the depression prevented 
this. 

Rep. Horace Seely-Brown Jr. (R Conn.) received 
a Bachelor of Science degree, with honors in chemis- 
try and physics, from Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y, 
He later attended the Yale Graduate School where he 
continued his work inthe field of science. From 1937 
to 1943 Seely-Brown was head of the science depart- 
ment at the Pomfret (Conn.) School, a preparatory 
school for boys. He alsotaught science at Salisbury, 
Conn. 

Blatnik is a member of the Government Opera- 
tions and Public Works Committees; Seely-Brownis 











on the Banking and Currency Committee. 





PRESIDENTIAL VIEWS OUTLINED 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, in a Nov. 26 
address covering the highlights of a cancelled Presidential 
broadcast, said the Mutual Aid Program was ‘‘one of the 
principal programs for peace,’’ and urged that it be 
evaluated without ‘‘partisanship and shortsightedness,”’ 
He said the President, in a Cleveland, Ohio, address 
cancelled by his Nov. 25 cerebral occlusion, had planned 
to request: fullest public support of both the military and 
economic aspects of the Mutual Security Program; Con- 
gressional action to provide broader authority to nego- 
tiate reciprocal trade pacts and an extension of the 
expiring Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for more than 
the present three-year term, and U.S. participation in 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation (OTC). (Weekly 
Report, p. 1262) 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


President Eisenhower Nov. 30 announced steps to 
get underway the $300 million Development Loan Fund 
authorized by Congress in 1957. The President named 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles administrator of 
the fund and set up the three-man committee to handle its 
details. Named to the committee w.creC, Douglas Dillon, 
Deputy Secretary of State for Economic Affairs; James H. 
Smith Jr., director of the International Cooperation 
Administration, and Samuel C, Waugh, board chairmanof 
the Export-Import Bank. The White House announcement 
said: ‘‘Extensive preliminary activities looking toward the 
making of loans from the Development Loan Fund have 
been carried on since the enactment of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957. The order provides the basic Presidential 
ac‘ions necessary to commence the actual making of such 
loans.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 1277) 
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ST. LAWRENCE TOLLS SUBJECT OF CONTROVERSY 


The level of tolls to be charged when the St. Law- 
rence Seaway is completed in 1959 is a subject of re- 
newed controversy between the Seaway’s protagonists and 
antagonists, in and out of Congress. Seaway supporters 
fear that tolls high enough to payoffthe investment in the 
Seaway may repel shippers and forestall rapid commer- 
cial development in the Great Lakes region. Those who 
have opposed the Seaway are concerned lest lower tolls 
pave the way for a Federal subsidy to help liquidate the 
investment. 

Responsibility for setting the tolls is vested in the 
United States and Canadian agencies that are jointly 
developing the waterway -- the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corp. and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
The two agencies, working through their respective Toll 
Committees, expect to complete negotiations early in 
1958. The toll schedule they propose willthen be open to 
challenge in public hearings, possibly in March. 

The Administrator of the Corporation, Lewis G. 
Castle, Sept. 9 said: ‘‘There are now indications that the 
rates which the Seaway entities will find it possible to es- 
tablish will be reasonable and acceptable to the users.’’ 
Others remain skeptical, however, pointing to Castle’s 
endorsement of a proposed executive order transferring 
the Corporation from the policy control of the Secretary 
of Army to that of the Secretary of Commerce. Such a 
move, say Seaway supporters, would have the effect of 
giving such long-time Seaway antagonists as the railroads 
a larger voice in determining the proposed toll structure. 


Background 


The Seaway is designed to permit passage of ocean- 
going vessels from the Atlantic Ocean to the head of the 
Great Lakes, a distance of 2,400 miles. (See map, next 
page) Heretofore, the size of vessels moving from Mon- 
treal into Lake Ontario has been restricted bya controll- 
ing depth of 14 feet in the St. Lawrence River and its ac- 
companying canals and locks. This depthis now to be in- 
creased to 27 feet throughout the length of the river en- 
compassed by the Seaway -- the 68-mile Thousand Island 
section at the entrance to Lake Ontario, the 46-mile Inter- 
national Rapids section, and the 68-mile Canadian section 
from St. Regis to Montreal. 

Faced with Canada’s determination to construct 
the Seaway alone if necessary, Congress in 1954 agreed 
to authorize U.S. participation in the project. (1954 
Almanac, p. 490) Responsibility for constructing, 
operating, and maintaining the U.S. portion of the 
waterway was given to the Seaway Development Corp., 
along with the authority to borrow $105 million from 
the Treasury against revenue bonds. Congress also 
set forth general principles to be used in arriving 
at tolls to be charged (see box). For its part, Canada 
created a Seaway Development Authority, with a bor- 
rowing limit of $300 million. Power development was 
left to be worked out by New YorkState and the Province 
of Ontario. 





Congress on Tolls 


Congress in 1954 set forth five principles to 
guide the St. | awrence Seaway Development Corp. in 
establishing tolls for transit of the Seaway, as follows: 


@ ‘‘(1) That the rates shall be fair and equitable and 
shall give due consideration to encouragement of in- 
creased utilization of the navigation facilities, and to 
the special character of bulk agricultural, mineral 
and “ther raw materials, 

@ ‘‘(2) That rates shall vary according to the 
character of cargo with the view that each classifi- 
cation of cargo shall so far as practicable derive 
relative benefits from the use of these facilities. 

@ ‘‘(3) That the rates on vessels in ballast without 
passengers or cargo may be less than the rates for 
vessels with the passengers or cargo. 

e@ ‘‘(4) That the rates prescribed shall be calcu- 
lated to cover, as nearly as practicable, all costs of 
operating and maintaining the works under the ad- 
ministration of the Corporation, including deprecia- 
tion payment of interest on the obligations of the Cor- 
poration, and payments in lieu of taxes. 

e ‘‘(S) That the rates shall provide, in addition, for 
the Corporation revenues sufficient to amortize the 
principal of the debts and obligations of the Corpora- 
tion over a period not toexceed 50 years.’’ (PL 358, 
83rd Congress, May 13, 1954.) 











Rising Costs 


Cost of the U.S. portion of the Seaway was placed 
at $88 million in 1954, based on engineering estimates 
made in December, 1952. This sum included more than 
$64 million for the Long Sault Canal and two locks, 
and $21 million for the Point Rockway Canal and one 
lock. (Canada was to construct four additional locks.) 
The Corporation’s bonding authority was placed at 
$105 million to allow for payment of $8 million in 
interest charges during the construction period and 
another $9 million in working capital. 

Shortly thereafter the Point Rockway Canal and lock 
were dropped from the U.S. program when Canada agreed 
to build a parallel facility -- the Iroquois canal -- on 
the Canadian side, But this saving of $21 million was 
more than offset by increased costs arising from 
higher prices, design changes and added features, 
This year the Corporation asked Congress to increase 
its borrowing authority from $105 million to $140 million. 
This included $133 million for construction (or twice 
the original estimate after removal of the Point Rockway 
project), and $7 million for working capital, interest 
charges to be deferred. Despite sharp criticism of 
Administrator Castle, Congress approved the increase, 
July 2. (Weekly Report, p. 795) 
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Seaway Tolls - 2 


The estimated cost of Canada’s portion of the Seaway 
also has risen, from less than $200 million in 1953 to 
more than $300 mjllion at present. Total investment by 
both countries in the project is now placed at about $460 
million, Revenues necessary to retire this investment 
and to meet interest charges, operating expenses and 
maintenance costs over a period of 50 years would amount 
to $1.4 billion, or $28 million a year. This is about $12 
million or 75 percent more than the carrying charge 
estimated originally. 


Traffic Estimates 


In establishing tolls, Seaway authorities are free of 
any obligation to meet payments of interest and principal 
in equal annual installments. Thus there is no require- 
ment that tolls be fixed so high asto produce $28 million 
a year from the start. That sum is the average amount 
of revenue needed over a 50-year period during which 
revenue is expected to rise with increasing traffic through 
the Seaway. But traffic and revenue will rise only if tolls 
are low enough to make use of the Seaway an attractive 
alternative to other transportation routes. 

About 80 percent of Seaway traffic is expected to 
consist of bulk cargoes -- chiefly outgoing grain ship- 
ments from the Midwest to points overseas, and incoming 
shipments of iron ore from Quebec and Labrador to Mid- 
west steel plants. The balance would be general cargo. 
Original estimates were that traffic during the first 
season would amount to about 36 million tons, rising to 
50 million or more tons by 1965. A-recent estimate 
made by Dr. John Hazard for the Seaway Development 
Corp. projects 32 million tons for the first year, 52 
million tons for 1965, and 75 million tons eventually. 

Even if this volume of traffic develops, despite the 
fact that the St. Lawrence is frozen over four months 
each year, there is considerable evidence that additional 
facilities, particularly at the Welland Canal between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, will be needed to handle it. 
Any increase in over-all Seaway investment would neces- 
sitate larger revenues, if the project were to remain on a 
self-liquidating basis. 


Pros and Cons 


Chief spokesman for the low-toll principle is N, R. 
Danielian, president of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Assn. and chairman of the Users Committee on St. 
Lawrence Seaway Tolls. The two groups claim to rep- 
resent 80 percent of potential Seaway users. Danielian 
told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee June 19 that, 
in view of the increased cost of the Seaway, there was 
‘‘considerable doubt’’ that the total investment ‘‘can be 
recaptured by tolls.’’ He warned that ‘‘any attempt to 
set rates which are high enough, as atheoretical matter, 
to secure the needed revenues will curtail the traffic 
and thus defeat its purpose.’’ 

East Coast port and rail groups accuse Danielian 
and his supporters of attempting to undermine the prin- 
ciple of self-liquidation after having accepted it originally. 
Burton N. Behling, representing the Assn. of American 
Railroads, Sept. 9 said: ‘‘Tolls based on prudent esti- 
mates of traffic volume can easily be reduced if those 
traffic expectations are exceeded on the basis of actual 
experience. But to increase charges found to be too low 
later on, after transportation patterns had been estab- 
lished and investments in facilities had been made by 
shippers and carriers, would as apractical matter be far 
more difficult if not impossible to accomplish.”’ 


Subsidy for Defense? 


Since the Seaway was strongly endorsed in 1954 by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as ‘‘necessary in the interests 
of national security,’’ low-toll advocates argue that there 
is alogical basis for a Federal subsidyor grant to cover a 
portion of the Seaway’s costs. During a hearing before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee June 19, 1957, 
Sen, Wayne Morse (D Ore.) predicted that within a few 
years Senators ‘‘who are interested in the taxpayers as 
a whole defraying part of the cost of defense will be 
supporting amendments to this legislation that will make 
possible a Federal contribution to the Seaway.’’ As to 
why Congress had not done so originally, Morse said: 
“‘We had to do it to prove the soundness of the project, 
and once we prove it, then we can take it to the people, 
in my judgment, in future legislation that will cause them 
out of good conscience to pay their fair share and stop 
discriminating against just one group of taxpayers, which 
happens to be the shippers.’’ 

Administrator Castle insists that there is a moral 
as well as legal obligation to fulfill the self-liquidating 
condition imposed by Congress. He told a Chicago 
audience Sept. 11: ‘‘We are aware of the necessity of 
providing a toll rate that will attract traffic. We would 
be awfully stupid if we didn’t recognize that as essential. 
I don’t think that it is a proper thing for those who 
sponsored this legislation to begin now, on an assumption 
and a speculation, to pound a drum for subsidy or a 
change in the signals with our Congress.... I think it is 
a breach of good faith for those ofus who have sponsored 
this legislation over the past quarter of a century or 
more, We get the Seaway, based on a promise to retire 
the cost of it by the collection of tolls. Then when the 
Congress gives it to us, we say: Oh no, boys, let us have 
it free.’’ 
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PROPOSAL FOR ‘PARTNERSHIP’ APPROACH IS PUSHED 


Soviet advances in missile development have focused 
attention again on the problem of civil defense. This 
Fact Sheet reviews the major proposals before Congress 
and the Administration in this field. 

The Administration’s chief legislative effort in the 
field of civil defense will be to complete enactment of 
HR 7576, which passed the House by voice vote July 15. 
(Weekly Report, p. 855) The bill would: 

® Make civil defense the joint responsibility of Federal, 
state and local governments, rather than making it pri- 
marily the responsibility of the state and local govern- 
ments, as was done in the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1957. 

@ Authorize the Federal Government to purchase and 
maintain radiation detection devices for use by state 
and local civil defense agencies. 

@ Authorize the Federal Government to pay up to half 
the administrative and personnel expenses of state and 
local civil defense agencies. 

@ Authorize the Federal Government to pay up to half 
the expenses of students from states and cities attending 
Federal Civil Defense Administration (FCDA) schools. 

e Establish criteria for state and local civil defense 
plans and authorize the FCDA Administrator to cut off 
financial assistance to states that do not comply with 
those standards. 

The bill is pending before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. No hearings were held on it in 1957. 


President Asserts Approach 


President Eisenhower laid down the fundamentals of 
the Administration’s ‘‘partnership’’ approach to civil 
defense in a letter July 17, 1956, to the Civil Defense 
Administrator: ‘‘As we look back uponthe rapid advance 
in aircraft and in nuclear weapons, and forward to 
missiles capable of being catapulted thousands of miles, 
it is clear that the destructive capabilities of potential 
enemies have been outpacing our nonmilitary defensive 
measures since the Federal Civil Defense Act was 
passed six years ago. It is equally clear that, no matter 
how crushing a blow we can strike in retaliation for an 
attack upon us, to permit our great centers of population 
and industry to lay exposed to the weapons of modern 
war is to invite both an attack and national catastrophe.... 
Should an emergency occur, our Nation’s survival] may be 
dependent upon the way each of us responds to his duty. 
In an area attacked, survival will initially rest mainly 
with the individual and the community. Therefore, to 
insure civil defense readiness, the Federal Government, 
despite its increased civil defense role, must remain in 
partnership with states, cities and towns. Only in this 
way can we obtain more citizen participation, more 
vigorous efforts by states, local governments and metro- 
politan areas, and more readiness by the Congress to 
support necessary civil defense measures. Civil defense 
can never become an effective instrument for human sur- 
vival if it becomes entirely dependent on Federal action.”’ 


The ‘‘partnership’’ approach was endorsed by the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, the 1956 
governors’ conference and associations of state and local 
civil defense directors. The need for Federal coordina- 
tion of civil defense efforts was highlighted bythe March 
18, 1956, testimony of then FCDA Administrator Val 
Peterson. He said: ‘‘We have the situation created that 
transcends the limited approaches that were in our minds 
back in 1950. I might illustrate it this way. If you drop 
one thermonuclear weapon...on metropolitan Philadel- 
phia, you involve parts of three states..,11 counties...and 
39 cities of over 10,000 population.”’ 

Peterson also cited the need for ‘‘the Federal 
Defense Administrator to get some command control and 
direction over the state and city civil defense organiza- 
tions’’ through the power to withhold Federal funds from 
them. ‘‘At the present time,’’ he said, ‘‘I lead an ‘army’ 
to which I can give no commands of any kind.’’ 


Authority Denied 


The House Armed Services Committee rejected only 
one important Administration suggestion for revision of 
the civil defense program in approving HR 7576. That 
was the proposal that the Federal Government be author- 
ized to contribute more than 50 percent of the cost of 
‘‘major civil defense expenditures involving substantial 
sums of money.’’ Peterson made a strong plea for this 
authority, testifying that ‘‘practically all’’ studies ‘‘have 
reached the conclusion that, in view of the magnitude 
of the civil defense task, the requirement that states 
equally match Federal funds is unrealistic.... For exam- 
ple, it is essential that the states and localities construct 
communications systems and control centers through 
which they can direct their civil defense operations.... 
Substantial funds are needed and, in most instances, even 
half of the required sum has proven to be beyond the 
resources available to states and localities for such 
purposes.... Small cities and rural political subdivisions, 
even with the assistance of the state government, are 
unable to supply one-half of the cost of a training and 
operational organization essential to implement a pro- 
gram which will result in adequate civil defense prepared - 
ness,”’ 

This argument was rejected by the House Armed 
Services Committee, which said (in H Rept 694): ‘‘It may 
be difficult in some instances for states and local com- 
munities to match Federal contributions. Still, if the 
concept of joint responsibility for civil defense is to be 
maintained, contributions for civil-detense purposes must 
be maintained on an equal basis.”’ 

The Committee said this change from the Adminis- 
tration proposal would cut the annual cost of the newly- 
authorized programs from $51 million to $18.85 million. 
The FCDA in 1957 decided to support the Committee- 
amended bill, and spokesmen indicated it will go along 
with its terms in testimony before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee in 1958. 
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Civil Defense - 2 


Holifield Proposal 


Meanwhile, another House committee has pending 
before it a far more sweeping overhaul of the civil 
defense setup. This is HR 2125, sponsored by Chairman 
Chet Holifield (D Calif.) of the House Government Opera- 
tions Military Operations Subcommittee. The Subcom- 
mittee held hearings on civildefense in 1956 and 1957 and 
on July 22 the full Committee issued a report (H Rept 839) 
endorsing the principles of HR 2125. (Weekly Report, p. 
€87) Legislative hearings on the bill will resume in 1958. 

The Holifield report criticized HR 7576, the House- 
passed and Administration-endorsed bill, as ‘‘a vain 
attempt to patch up an outmoded and unrealistic law.... 
The use of the term ‘joint responsibility’ only serves to 
perpetuate the ambiguity inherent in the existing legis- 
lation concerning the relative responsibilities of the 
Federal Government and the states,”’ 

Holifield’s bill (HR 2125) would restate Congres- 
sional policy to ‘‘affirm that civil defense is squarely a 
Federal responsibility’’ in which states and cities can 
play ‘‘an important supporting role.’’ It would create a 
Cabinet-rank Department of Civil Defense and make the 
Secretary of Civil Defense responsible for devising and 
carrying out ‘‘a master plan for civil defense...based on 
the key civil-defense measure of shelter protection....’’ 
The objectives of the national plan ‘‘are not narrowly 
conceived as temporary rescue services but extend to 
placing the national economy back on its feet after an 
enemy attack,’’ and the Secretary would have ‘‘defined 
statutory powers to...mobilize all civilian resources....’’ 
The existing Federal-state matching requirements on 
civil defense expenditures would be removed. 

Key to the Holifield program is the construction of 
air raid shelters. His report said ‘‘evidence clearly 
indicates that evacuation is an unworkable substitute for 
shelter,’’ because it ‘‘rests on an assumption of unres- 
sonable warning time and does not fully take into con- 
sideration the effects of a widespread lethal radioactive 
fallout.’’ 

The report estimated the cost of a national shelter 
program at $20 billion -- a sum approximately equal to 
the Bureau of Public Roads estimate of the cost of highway 
improvements needed to evacuate the population of 150 
target areas a distance of 25 miles in a period of two 
hours. 

Eleven Republicans on the Government Operations 
Committee dissented from the report. They said: ‘‘The 
creation of new Government departments...should be 
approached very cautiously.... Each new problem facing 
us is not automatically solved by an increase in Federal 
authority and a decrease in state authority in the area.”’ 
The GOP dissenters said the recommendation on shelter 
construction ‘‘has not been completely thought out.... It 
would appear more judicious to investigate the problem 
further....’’ 

The Administration has had an FCDA recommenda- 
tion for a shelter construction program under considera- 
tion at least since Nov. 30, 1956. Peterson March 18 
said the plan would cost upward of $32 billion and would 
take 8-10 years to complete. Current FCDA Administra- 
tor Leo Hoegh Nov. 15 told state civil defense directors 
he regarded the shelter programas ‘‘amust.’’ Hoegh said 
a ‘‘most effective presentation’’ of the plan had been 
given to the National Security Council, but ‘‘we’re not in 
a position at this time to say what will be’’ decided about 
carrying it out. 


New Endorsement 


In recent weeks, strong new endorsements of a 
shelter construction program have been made, Physicist 
Edward H. Teller Nov. 25 listed an improvement in the 
“‘passive defense’’ of the U.S. as one of five major 
proposals to counter the Soviet missile threat. He said 
‘“‘we can do more and we should do more, very much 
more about shelters.’’ He urged ‘‘development of shelters 
at a reasonable pace,’’ both for protection against fallout 
in lightly populated areas and for protection against fire 
storms following hydrogen bomb attacks on centers of 
population. Together with the shelter construction, he 
advocated stockpiling of surplus food supplies in readily 
available locations. 

Also late in November, a secret report to the 
President from a civilian advisory council headed by H, 
Rowan Gaither Jr. endorsed construction of a $20 billion 
network of shelters against radioactive fallout. This 
report, like the earlier FCDA recommendation, is still 
under study. Participants in the President’s briefing of 
Congressional leaders Dec. 3 and 4 said civil defense 
was not discussed, indicating probably that the Adminis- 
tration has no major new recommendations on civil 
defense for 1958. 


Financing Problems 


The chief argument against the shelter program is 
its cost. Rep. William G, Bray (R Ind.) March 18 told 
Peterson: ‘‘The way the public sentiment is now, I think 
any grandiose, expensive plan, no matter how sensible 
it is and how important it is, is going to get a very cold 
reception.... We are having a hard time to get Congress 
to appropriate sufficient money for guided missiles. You 
know, we are going to ap»ropriate money for guided 
missiles before we do for building air raid shelters...in 
Indianapolis....”’ 

Certainly, the experience of the FCDA with Congres- 
sional economy bears Bray out. This chart shows the 
Budget requests and the amount actually appropriated for 
the FCDA each fiscal year since it was created, in 
millions of dollars: 





Fiscal Year Requested Appropriated 
1951 $403.0* $33.6 
1952 535.0* 75.3 
1953 600.0* 43.0 
1954 125.0 46.5 
1955 85.8 49.3 
1956 Toe4 68.7 
1957 123.2 93.6 
1958 130.0** 39.3 


* Each included $250 million for shelters. 
** Included $71.7 million for stockpiling. 


The Holifield report said that, ‘‘While the FCDA 
Administrator may wish to construe this action (the 
budget cuts) as a lack of Congressional support for civil 
defense, the Subcommittee considers the entire history of 
civil defense appropriations an indictment of FCDA for 
its failure to present a realistic and practicable program 
to Congress.... In the opinion of this Subcommittee the 
FCDA budget appropriated for fiscal 1958 represents a 
vote of no confidence in the program of FCDA, The 
Congress cannot be expected to continue pouring money 
into a program which rests on an outmoded legislative 
framework and which is based on an unsound civil defense 
concept.”’ 
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Pressures On Congress 





PUBLIC RELATIONS CAMPAIGNS 


The National Milk Producers Federation, adairyco- 
operative association, and two West Coast dairy coopera- 
tives, Nov. 27 filed suit in Federal District Court at 
Washington, D.C., challenging the legality ofthe publicity 
and legislative programs of the National Tax Equality 
Assn, Defendants named with NTEA were National Asso- 
ciated Businessmen Inc., and the Washington public rela- 
tions firm of Scott and Schuler. 

According to Marion R, Garstang, general counsel for 
the Milk Producers, the suit will be based on a mid-Octo- 
ber decision in Federal district court at Philadelphia, Pa. 
In the case of Noerr Motor Freight Inc, et al vs, Eastern 
Railroad Presidents’ Conference et al, the court granted 
an injunction against the railroad association for attempt- 
ing through public relations and legislative program cam- 
paigns to destroy public good will toward the competing 
trucking companies. (Weekly Report, p. 1192) 

The Milk Producers contend NTEA’s legislative and 
public relations programs, rather than creating public 
good will for its members and contributors, tend to create 
public resentment toward its competitors, the coopera- 


tives. 
WAGE MORATORIUM 


Richard J, Gray, president of the AFL-CIO building 
and construction trades department, Dec, 2 urged a one- 
year moratorium on wage increase demands. Keynoting 
the 3.5 million-member department’s 49th regular con- 
vention at Atlantic City, N.J., Gray said he was proposing 
the ‘‘unorthodox policy’’ because of inflation and its re- 
sulting shortage of money and cutbacks in construction. 
A suspension of wage increases would be a step toward 
stabilizing wage gains and ‘‘obtaining full employment 
through increased production,’’ Gray said. He proposed 
the creation of a building and construction industry com- 
mittee to urge related industries to jointhe wage increase 
moratorium, 

AFL-CIO President George Meany Dec. 3 told the 
delegates all economic indicators pointed to a downturn 
and a leveling off of inflation, that it was ‘‘more import- 
ant than ever’’ to boost wages tohelpcreate more buying 
support for production. Meany said Gray seemed ‘to 
think along the lines of President Philip M. Talbott’’ of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. who has blamed 
inflation on high wages. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell said Gray’s 
proposal for wage increase demand suspension was worthy 
of ‘‘serious consideration.’’ Mitchell said such a mora- 
torium would be in line with the Administration’s call for 
moderation in wages and prices. (Weekly Report, p. 765) 

The executive board of the 1.1 million-member United 
Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO) said the Gray propo- 
sal was ‘‘absurd,’’ gave ‘‘undeserved support to the reac- 
tionary and anti-labor elements who always attempt...to 
blame labor for the high cost of living.’’ The executive 
board of the 400,000-member International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers (AFL-CIO) said it was 
“‘*harebrained’’ for Gray to urge a moratorium in ‘‘this 
period of unprecedented profiteering by big business.’’ 





Pressure Points | 


FEDERAL LOAN INTEREST RATES 


The Chamber of Commerce of the U.S, Nov. 29 said 
it would urge legislation in 1958 requiring Federal lend- 
ing agencies to borrow money from private sources and 
to be reorganized into self-supporting agencies paying 
their own administrative expenses, as well as the cost of 
the money they borrow. The Chamber said ‘‘the most 
striking example of the hidden subsidy in Government 
loans to Federa! lending agencies’’ was in the lending 
program of the Rural Electrification Administration. 
Other agencies named by the Chamber: the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the Small Business Administra- 
tion, the Farmers’ Home Administration and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. The group said a 
bill (S 2427) that would require Federal lending agencies 
to be charged interest rates tocover at least the Govern- 
ment’s cost in borrowing money was ‘‘a commendable 
step toward those goals.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 1212) 


NEW FHA PLAN BACKED 


Kenneth S, Keyes, president of the National Assn. of 
Real Estate Boards, Dec. 3 said there would be a ‘‘more 
adequate supply of loan money for real estate financing 
in 1958.’’ Speaking at Washington, D.C., Keyes said 
Housing and Home Finance Agency Administrator Albert 
M. Cole’s proposal to add tothe Federal Housing Author- 
ity program the power to insure the top 20 percent of 
approved conventional loans was an ‘‘important part of the 
atmosphere of improvement.’’ Keyes said his group would 
support a ‘‘thorough-going study of the credit and mone- 
tary system...as requested by President Eisenhower,”’ 
commended the Committee for Economic Development 
for its forthcoming fiscal and monetary study. (Weekly 
Report, p. 1276, 1282) 


INVESTMENT BANKERS WANT BUDGET BALANCED 


Robert H. Craft, president of the Investment Bank- 
ers Assn. of America, Dec. 2 said whatever extra money 
the Government needed for defense should come from ad- 
ditional taxes, not deficit spending. At the group’s 
annual convention at Hollywood, Fla., Craft said: ‘‘We 
cannot afford to run the risk of unbalanced budgets. 
Adoption of this expedient during a period of high national 
income simply would lay the basis for rekindling the 
smoldering fires of inflation.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 1287) 


VFW TO ‘SACRIFICE’ PROGRAM 


Commander in Chief Richard L. Roudebush of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Nov. 30 said his group would 
‘‘sacrifice’’ some of its legislative pleas to Congress in 
1958 to help in building up the Nation’s military power. 
At a regional VFW conference held at Chicago, he said 
Americans should ‘‘stand ready to make whatever sac- 
rifice our Government calls for.’’ 
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WILL CONGRESS CURB POWER TO PICKET? 


New legislation aimed at controlling alleged abuses 
of labor unions’ power to picket will be before Congress 
in 1958. Under the impetus of disclosures before the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor and Management Fields and of a recent National 
Labor Relations Board decision, Congress will be asked 
to clear up the hazy legal status of certain forms of 
picketing. 

Particularly at issue is the case where a union 
which is not the recognized bargaining agent for era- 
ployees of a plant throws up a picket line to pressure the 
workers and management to join and accept it as the 
bargaining agent. 

Such picketing is known by various terms: stranger 
picketing, organizational picketing, recognitional picket- 
ing or blackmail picketing. 

It has been used by unions to bring non-union busi- 
nesses into the union fold, and it also has been used by 
rival unions competing for the right to represent workers 
in a particular business. 

The device has been particularly popular with the 
Teamsters Union, because Teamster pickets frequently 
have been able to cut off deliveries to, and shipments 
from, the picketed plant. It also has been used oftei in 
the garment industry. 

Opponents of the practice condemn it as a form of 
coercion against employees and employers. Supporters 
defend it as a peaceful form of free expression and a 
legitimate organizing device. 


Legal Status 


The Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 (Taft- 
Hartley Act, 1947 Almanac, p. 279) did not deal specifi- 
cally with the question of such picketing. Peaceful 
picketing, in general, was protected by Section 7 of the 
Act, which says: ‘‘Employees shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, join or assist labor organiza- 
tions...and to engage in other concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection, and shall also have the right to refrain from 
any or all such activities....’’ At the same time, Section 
8 (b)(1)(A) of the Act says: ‘‘It shall be an unfair labor 
practice for a labor organization or its agent...to restrain 
or coerce...employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in Section 7.’’ Picketing to gain membership 
or recognition lies in the hazy area between these two 
provisions. 


Curtis Case 


The most recent and significant test of the picketing 
issue came Oct. 30, when the National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB) ruled that a union supported by only a 
minority of employees violated Section 8 (b)(1)(A) by 
picketing for recognition as the exclusive bargaining 
representative of the employees. The case involved 
Local 639 of the Teamsters Union and Curtis Brothers 
Inc., a Washington, D.C., storage and furniture company. 


The union had been chosen by Curtis employees in an 
election in 1953. Union-management contract negotia- 
tions deadlocked and in 1954 a strike was called and 
picketing began. In 1955, the company asked for another 
election, and, over union protests, another election was 
held. This time the employees voted against the union, 
The Teamsters continued to picket and the company 
brought charges against the union that resulted inthe Oct, 
30 decision. 

The three-man majority opinion said that, contrary to 
Teamster claims, the purpose of the post-election picket- 
ing was to compel immediate recognition of the union 
rejected by the employees, and this was an attempt to 
coerce the employees to accepta union not of their own 
choosing. The majority said: 

‘The union seeks to cause economic loss to the 
business (by picketing).... Damage to the employer during 
such picketing is a like damage to his employees...de- 
priving them of the opportunity to work and be paid.... 
The pressure thus exerted uponthe employees...is aform 
of coercion.... There can be no more direct deprivation 
of the employees’ freedom of choice than to impose upon 
them a collective bargaining agent they have not chosen or 
have expressly rejected.’’ 

The majority narrowly defined the scope ofits ruling: 
‘“‘We are considering and deciding only the legality of 
picketing with the unlawful purpose of foisting an unwanted 
union upon the employees. Picketing in other contexts... 
presents different questions....’’ 

The majority said specifically it was not ruling on 
“minority picketing for organizational purposes.’’ So- 
called organizational picketing is intended to persuade 
employees to join a union, while recognitional picketing, 
the subject of the Curtis case, is intended to compel 
immediate recognition of the union by the company. 
Organizational and recognitional picketing are difficult to 
distinguish in practice, since the ultimate goal of all 
unions is to be recognized as bargaining agent. 

‘The majority said: ‘‘In words, at least,’’ organiza- 
tional picketing ‘‘falls within the statutory right to self- 
organization,’’ and ‘‘is not tainted, on its face, with the 
unlawful direct purpose of forcing...an unwanted union 
upon the employees.’’ Atthe same time, the majority said 
‘‘minority picketing even for organization purposes exerts 
a coercive force onthe employees who prefer to work.’’ A 
test case on organizational picketing, it said, would ‘‘re- 
quive a balancing of the right toorganize against the right 
to be free of restraint’’ in selecting a bargaining agent. 

The majority said the question, frequently raised, 
whether the pickets were employees of the firmor not was 
‘‘irrelevant:’’ ‘‘Whether it uses employee union adherents 
or persons having no relation to the employer, to do the 
picketing. it is always the union’s conduct that is being 
judged. The identity of the pickets...is irrelevant. We 
are concerned only with the right of the employees who 
are at work, and in either case, the unlawful coercion 
caused by the union or its agents, who are responsible 
for the picketing, is the same.”’ 
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Other Opinions 


A fourth NLRB member, Joseph A, Jenkins, con- 
curred with the majority, but limited his opinion specific- 
ally to the case where a union defeated in an election 
pickets for recognition. The majority had barred such 
picketing by both unions ‘‘expressly rejected’’ and 
unions ‘‘not chosen’” by the employees. 

The fifth member, Abe Murdock, dissented from the 
majority view entirely. He said the law ‘‘does not ban 
peaceful picketing as coercion whatever the object of the 
picketing.’’ He said the majority adopted ‘‘a theory of 
coercion so extreme as to render all picketing unlawful 

Their theory of coercion is this: employees may 
sustain economic loss if their employer’s business suffers 
as a result of picketing; therefore, employees are 
pressured by picketing.... Obviously, such a theory is 
applicable to all picketing.”’ 


Significance of Ruling 


The Curtis ruling was regarded as a milestone in 
the legal fight over such picketing. It was the first 
direct NLRB ruling against minority picketing to gain 
union recognition; Murdock contended it was a reversal 
of prior decisions, but this was denied by the majority. 
As an indication of the importance of the case, the AFL- 
CIO and the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S, were 
permitted to file briefs with the NLRB. The AFL-CIO 
upheld the Teamsters’ right to picket, while the Chamber 
urged the position adopted by the majority of the NLRB. 

Both sides cited passages from the debate on the 
Taft-Hartley Act in support of their own interpretations 
of what the statute permitted and outlawed, The majority 
opinion held ‘‘the legislative history is certainly not so 
clear.’’ 

Plans have been announced to appeal the Curtis case 
decision to the Circuit Court, so judicial review of the 
NLRB majority’s interpretation of the law seems assured. 
Meanwhile, other forces are pressuring Congress tonew 
legislation in the same field. 


Investigation Results 


The Select Committee investigation turned up several 
cases where picketing or the threat of picketing had been 
used by alleged racketeers to force unions on employers 
-- often, the Committee said, to the detriment of the 
workers, who received none of the benefits they might 
have obtained from a legitimate union. As one example, 
Paul Claude, Brooklyn plumbing manufacturer, Aug. 6 
testified that Max Chester, a convicted labor racketeer 
and friend of racketeer Johnny Dio, in 1954 demanded 
$2,000 in return for organizing a union in the plant that 
would ‘‘give you a contract you could live with.’’ Claude 
said that when he refused, Chester coerced the plant’s 
Puerto Rican employees to begin picketing, as a result 
of which the plant was closed for seven weeks. At the 
end of that time, he said, the employees appealed to him 
to reopen, and again Chester demanded money on threat 
of another strike. Claude said he eventually gave Chester 
$880. 

Another witness Aug. 2 told the Committee that 
crooked employers and union racketeers imposed below- 
standard contracts on thousands of employees in the New 
York garment district by threat of picketing that would 
keep the employees from their jobs. 
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New Legislation 


Demands for new legislation covering such forms of 
picketing have come from leading figures inthe Adminis- 
tration and Congress. 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon Oct. 12 told the 
National Conference of Editorial Writers organizational 
picketing was one area of labor legislation that needed 
correcting. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell Oct, 23 listed 
“legislative restrictions...on ‘blackmail’ picketing’’ and 
guarantees of ‘‘free, secret election of union officers’’ 
as the two chief propesals he would submit to Congress 
in 1958, Mitchell said that ‘‘while the right of legitimate 
picketing by unions must be preserved, the use of the 
picket line to force an employer and his employees to 
have a union against their will must becurbed. This type 
of picketing is not a part of legitimate trade unionism, 
but is in fact the tool of the racketeer and hoodlum, It 
must be stopped.’’ 

Chairman John L, McClellan (D Ark.) of the Select 
Committee Nov, 18 said the first problemhis group would 
refer to Congress when it reports in January is organi- 
zational picketing, which McClellan described as ‘‘a 
form of coercion to compel management to go ahead 
and make a contract whether their employees want a 
union or not,”’ 

Committee Vice Chairman Irving M, Ives (R N.Y.) 
Nov. 20 proposed a specific amendment to deal with this 
problem. Ives would bar ‘‘union picketing for the pur- 
poses of organization or recognition’’ when another union 
or the employer has a petition for a representation 
election pending before the NLRB and for a period of one 
year after a union or unions have been defeated in a 
representation election. Picketing for organization or 
recognition would be permissible at all other times, but 
the management of the picketed plant could ask for an 
election to test the strength of the union at any time, 
During the time such a request was pending and for a 
year afterward, if it lost the election, the union would 
have to refrain from picketing. 


Pro and Con 


The case against such picketing as Ives would 
regulate was summarized in the concurring opinion of 
Joseph A, Jenkins in the Curtis case: ‘‘The policy...that 
employees be assured freedom of choice of bargaining 
representatives would be completely destroyed...if...a 
union which has been completely and thoroughly rejected 
by employees involved could then force itself upon those 
employees by picketing their employer for recognition 
purposes.... I believe that the Board would be remiss... 
if it permitted a minority union to accomplish by coercion 
what it has previously been unable to accomplish by a 
valid election.”’ 

The case for such picketing was explained by 
Professor Charles O. Gregory in his book, ‘‘Labor and 
the Law:’’ ‘‘Why...should the courts allow a group of 
outsiders to descend on an employer, at peace with his 
employees, and create a dispute where none existed 
before? The answer seems clearly to be that these out- 
siders are affected by the state of affairs in the picketed 
non-union shop, just exactly as much as they might have 
been affected by their own employers’ refusals to raise 
their wages before they had succeeded in unionizing 
them.”’ 
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DEMOCRATS ON NIXON 


The Democratic Digest Nov. 29 said the ‘‘buildup’’ 
of Richard M, Nixon for the Presidency ‘‘is now on in 
full force’’ and is ‘‘designed to bury quietly -- before 
1960 -- his not too attractive past.... Considering his 
past -- the infamous California campaigns of 1946 and 
1950 against Congressman Jerry Voorhis and Congress- 
woman Helen Gahagan Douglas, as well as his expert 
exploitation of white collar McCarthyism in the national 
campaigns of 1952 and 1954 -- it is not surprising that 
so many political observers are now commenting on the 
considerable success which Nixon...has had in dimming 
the past. And not only is it being conveniently forgotten 
that he is the man who perfected the technique of accusing 
an opponent of treason by innuendo, but also that he 
established a very conservative record during his years 
in Congress.”’ 


SYMINGTON CANDIDACY 


Rep. Clarence Cannon (D Mo.) Dec. 3 said Russian 
advances in missiles and satellites ‘‘automatically nomi- 
nated’’ Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.) ‘‘for President at 
the next national Democratic convention.’’ He also pre- 
dicted Symington’s election. Cannon said Symington had 
repeatedly cited the danger of Russian progress and 
argued that ‘‘we must further emphasize our air and 
research development programs. He has made a 
vigorous fight along that line. He is the logical man and 
the coming man.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 132) 





| State Roundup 


CALIFORNIA -- Rep. Hubert B. Scudder (R Calif.) 
Nov. 1 said he would not seek reelection from the Ist 
District (northern coastal area) in 1958. Scudder, 69, is 
serving a fourth term, and is fourth-ranking Republican on 
the Public Works Committee. Scudder received 53.6 
percent of the vote in 1956, making the district marginal 
tor 1958.... Sen. William F. Knowland (R Calif.) Dec. 2 
said he did not expect to campaign intensively in Cali- 
fornia next spring in an effort to win both parties’ 
nominations for governor. He implied he was conceding 
the Democratic nomination to State Attorney General 
Edmund G, (Pat) Brown (D), although both men will file 
for the nomination on both tickets. Knowland Dec. 2 said 
heqwould remain ‘‘strictly neutral’’ in the battle between 
Gov. Goodwin J. Knight (R) and San Francisco Mayor 
George Christopher (R) for the Republican Senate nomin- 
ation. (Weekly Report, p. 1281) 


INDIANA -- Sen. William E. Jenner (R Ind.) Nov. 30 
made the surprise announcement he would not run for 
reelection in 1958. Jenner, 49, had served in the Senate 
since 1947. He is a member of the Finance, Judiciary 
and Post Office and Civil Service Committees. His 
announcement, made through GOP State Chairman Robert 
W. Matthews, said only that he planned to practice law 


in Indianapolis. Jenner Dec. 2 said ‘‘most of the reasons”’ 
for his retirement ‘‘are personal’’ and declined to 
elaborate on them. Matthews said, ‘‘As far as I know, 
he (Jenner) won’t run for any office.’’ Indiana Gov. 
Harold H. Handley (R), a political ally of Jenner’s, was 
regarded as a likely candidate for the Senate seat, 
Unconfirmed reports Dec, 2 said Jenner was considering 
resigning from the Senate beiore the end of the year to 
permit Handley to be appointed to the seat. Lt. Gov. 
Crawford F, Parker (R) would succeed Handley as 
governor. (Weekly Report, p. 1264) 


MARYLAND -- Baltimore Mayor Thomas D’Ales- 
andro Jr. Nov. 27 said he would seek the Democratic 
nomination for governor in 1958. Previously announced 
as candidates for the nomination were State Controller J, 
Millard Tawes, former University of Maryland President 
H.C, (Curly) Byrd, and former Baltimore Councilman 
John H, Reed. (Weekly Report, p. 1264) 


MISSOURI -- Elroy W. Bromwich Dec. 3 resigned 
as Republican National Committeeman for Missouri. 
Bromwich had held the post for 18 months and was in- 
volved in controversy over patronage matters and his 
support of Harold E, Stassen’s drive to deny Richard M, 
Nixon renomination as Vice President. (Weekly Report, 
p. 611) 


NEW JERSEY -- Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R N.J.) 
Nov. 26 announced his ‘‘final conclusion’’ not to seek 
reelection in 1958. Smith, 77, had served in the Senate 
since 1944, He is ranking Republican on the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee and second-ranking Republican 
on the Foreign Relations Committee. Party leaders 
meeting Nov. 26 agreed to settle the nomination for 
Smith’s seat through the primary election. Former 
Presidential Appointments Secretary Bernard M. Shanley 
announced for the seat Nov. 7. (Weekly Report, p. 1260) 
Others interested in the nomination: Rep. Robert W. Kean, 
who has said he would not seek reelection to the House, 
Rep. Peter Frelinghuysen Jr., and State Sen. Walter 
Jones. None of them have made formal statements of 
candidacy. 


NEW YORK -- Twenty-two Manhattan Republican 
leaders Nov. 27 recommended formation of a citywide 
GOP committee, within the regular party organization, 
to spark a revival of Republican strength in New York 
City. The meeting was not attended by Manhattan Repub- 
lican leader Thomas J, Curranor his twochief antagonists 
for control of the party, Robert K. Christenberry and 
John Roosevelt. (Weekly Report, p. 1281) 


OHIO -- Donald D. Clancy (R) became mayor of 
Cincinnati Dec, 1 as Republicans took control of the city 
council from the Charter Committee, a fusion group 
headed by Charles P. Taft. 


TENNESSEE -- Sen. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) Nov. 21 
said ‘‘it just isn’t in the cards’’ for him to run for gov- 
ernor in 1958. Kefauver faces reelection in 1960 and 
some aides had urged him to seek the governorship in 
1958 so that he would be free to run for the Presidential 
nomination in 1960. 
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Committee Roundup 
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FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 


COMMITTEE -- House Ways and Means, Foreign 
Trade Policy Subcommittee. 

BEGAN HEARINGS -- On the foreign trade policy of 
the United States. 

BACKGROUND -- The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, first enacted in 1934, is the keystone of U.S, foreign 
trade policy. Congress in1955 extended the law for three 
years, until June 30, 1958. The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion reportedly will ask for afive-year extensionin 1958. 
(1955 Almanac, p. 289; Weekly Report, p. 1286) 

TESTIMONY -- Dec. 2 -- Theodore Geiger, chief of 
international studies for the National Planning Assn., said 
the Reciprocal Tra’?e Agreements Act should be extended 
for at least 10 years. He said a decision to make the Act 
permanent would be “interpreted throughout the non- 
Communist world as proof that the United States was 
securely and permanently committed to a policy of ex- 
panding international trade.’’ 

William L. Batt, former Marshall Plan official who 
spoke as a director of the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy, said the law should be extended for 11 years. 

Author Samuel Lubell said the law should be ex- 
tended in substantially its existing form, but for no 


more than four years at a time -- thus giving each 
administration a chance to reassess its foreign trade 
policy. 


Lincoln Gordon of the Harvard University School of 
Business Administration said the U.S, stood to gain more 
from joining the Organization for Trade Cooperation than 
any possible loss through a lowering oftariffs as an OTC 
member. 

Dec. 3 -- Stephen Enke of the RAND Corp. called for 
repeal of the Reciprocal Trade Act’s national security 
amendment, intended by Congress to safeguard defense 
industries against foreign competition. Enke contended 
the amendment only encouraged business lobbyists to 
‘‘wrap themselves in the American flag’’ toobtain peace- 
time tariff protection for industries with no relation to 
national security. 

Morris S. Rosenthal of the National Council of Ameri- 
can Importers urged Congress to tighten the Act’s escape 
clause, re-examine the national security amendment and 
eliminate the peril point provision. Rosenthal said the law 
should be extended for more than two or three years and 
that the President should have wider trade concession 
powers, He also urged abolition of the quota system and 
recommended freezing tariff concessions for as muchas 
five years. 

Prof. O. Glenn Saxon of Yale University said he pre- 
ferred to see the law renewed for no more than one year 
at a time ‘‘if it is to be renewed at all.”’ 

Dec. 4 -- John H, Adler, economic adviser to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
called tariff protection an outdated instrument of eco- 
nomic policy. ‘‘Icanthinkofnobetter and simpler single 
measure to increase the efficiency of our economy, as a 
first step toward a truly liberal trade policy, than to limit 
the effective rate of duty on all dutiable imports to, say, 
20 or 25 percent,’’ he said. 
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U.S. FISCAL POLICY 


COMMITTEE -- Joint Economic, Fiscal Policy Sub- 
committee, 

CONCLUDED HEARINGS -- On the relationship of 
Federal spending to the Nation’s economic growth and 
stability. (Weekly Report, p. 1279) 

TESTIMONY -- Nov. 27 -- Dr. Frank Newbury, 
economist and management consultant, recommended es- 
tablishment of an $80-$100 million fund in the Defense 
Department ‘‘exclusively for basic research.”’ 

E. Finley Carter, director of the Stanford Research 
Institute, said ‘‘we need research on our researcheffort, 
to be sure we make the right decisions.’’ 

John C, Honey of the Carnegie Corp. of New York 
and Forest G, Hill of the University of Buffalo recom- 
mended that Congress authorize a council of scientific 
advisers to the President, comparable to the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Ralph E, Burgess, economist for the American Cy- 
anamid Co. cited ‘‘serendipity’’ as one basic obstacle 
to establishing research standards. He defined the word 
as the discovery of something valuable that one had not 
looked for. Such discoveries often occurred in basic re- 
search, he said, adding: ‘‘We cannot predict what, if 
any, results will come from many projects.’’ 


BIG BUSINESS LINKS 


COMMITTEE -- House Small Business. 

ACTION -- Dec. 1 released a report on interlocking 
directors and officials of large financial companies, The 
report said 135 of the Nation’s largest financial institu- 
tions with assets in excess of $168 billion, had a direct 
voice in the affairs of more than 1,000 of the biggest 
United States business firms. ‘‘Withonly one exception,”’ 
the report said, ‘‘all of the 135 top financial companies 
were found to share one or more officers or directors 
with other large firms in the financial, commercial and 
utility fields, Of these 135 top financial companies, 107 
share directors or officers with at least one other com- 
pany in the group of 135.” 

The report, compiled for use in the Committee’s 
study of the financing problems of small business, was 
labeled ‘‘preliminary’’ and contained no recommenda- 
tions. 


HOOVER COMMISSION ACTION 


COMMITTEE -- House Government Operations. 

ACTION -- Nov. 26 released a 274-page report 
covering all legislative action on reports of the Second 
Hoover Commission. 

Chairman William L, Dawson (D Ill.) said the Com- 
mittee found ‘‘that the Commission made 167 legislative 
recommendations and 55 of these were implemented 
during the 84th Congress, while the 85th Congress enacted 
laws which were consistent with 11 recommendations, It 
should be kept in mind that the majority of the recom- 
mendations require only administrative acceptance by the 
executive agencies.”’ 
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For 1958 Congressional leaders heard the outline of the Administration’s | 


1958 legislative program at two White House sessions. Democrats 
thought what they heard indicated the Administration wasn’t excited enough about 
Russia’s advances. The Republican leaders’ view of what they heard generally 
satisfied them. The Administration said it planned an increase of about $2 billion in 
defense spending. Proposals to amend the Atomic Energy Act and extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Act also were discussed. There would be no change in taxes, and 


hope was held for a balanced budget. (Page 1286) 


Recovery 


Showing every sign of a speedy recovery from his 
mild stroke, President Eisenhower attended Thanks- 
giving church services and the following day went to 
his Gettysburg, Pa., farm for the weekend. Upon his 
return to Washington the President launched into 
meetings with his Cabinet and Congressional leaders 
to plan for the coming session of Congress, He even 
found time to practice golf shots on the White House 
lawn. Meanwhile Vice President Nixon, operating 
from the White House, assumed a leading role in 
executive deliberations, (Page 1285) 


Seaway Feud 


A long-smouldering bureaucratic feud is adding zing 
to the growing controversy over tolls to be charged 
by the St. Lawrence Seaway. Construction is well 
along on the joint U.S.-Canadian project, which in- 
volves seven locks and other facilities in a180-mile 
stretch of the St. Lawrence River between Lake On- 
tario and Montreal. When completed in 1959, the 
$460-million Seaway will have removed the last bar- 
rier to a 2,400-mile passage for deep-draft, ocean- 
going ships from Duluth to the Atlantic. Already, 
however, Seaway enthusiasts fear that their high 
hopes for cheaper access to raw materials and mar- 
kets may be scuttled by too-high tolls. (Page 1289) 


Picketing 

The picket lines, familiar symbol of union-manage- 
ment disputes, may be seen less often after 1958. 
Administration officials and Senate rackets investi- 
gators are ready to urge the returning Congress to 
crack down on types of picketing they say are a fav- 
orite weapon of racketeers. Labor leaders fear the 
drive will interfere with other forms of picketing as 
well. Particularly at issue is the use of pickets by 
a minority or outside union to pressure its way into 
a plant. This practice is known by several terms: 
stranger picketing, organizational picketing or rec- 
ognitional picketing. (Page 1294) 
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Scientific Congressmen 


Russia’s technological advances and the 
swift pace of scientific progress generally will 
require Congressmen to understand science and 
technology if they are to legislate effectively. A 
check of the backgrounds of current Members of 
Congress disclosed that only two Representa- 
tives can claim any extensive scientific back- 
ground: Democrat John A, Blatnik of Minnesota 
and Republican Horace Seely-Brown Jr. of 
Connecticut. (Page 1288) 











Foreign Trade 


A House subcommittee, opening hearings on the 
Nation’s foreign trade policy heard conflicting pro- 
posals for revision of the program from panels of 
economic experts. Witnesses were in wide dis- 
agreement over the value of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which Congress will be asked to 
renew in 1958. One economist called tariff protec- 
tion an outdated instrument of economic policy; 
another said the U.S. stood to gain more than it 
would lose from membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. (Page 1297) 


Civil Defense 


A House subcommittee early this year claimed a 
$90 million cut in fiscal 1958 funds requested for the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration ‘‘represents 
a vote of no confidence’’ in its program, which it 
called outmoded and unsound. The subcommittee 
proposed an entirely different civil defense program, 
including expanded Federal responsibility and a $20 
billion shelter program. Meanwhile, the House 
already has passed an \dministration-backed bill 
calling for an expanded program of Federal-state- 
local government ‘‘joint responsibility’’ in civil 
defense. (Page 1291) 
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